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UNFAIR  COMPETITION  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 
SECTOR  IN  THE  TOURISM  INDUSTRY  AND 
TOURISM-RELATED  AREAS— PART  2 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  15,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement, 

Taxation,  and  Tourism, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2359-A,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Bilbray 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Today  the 
subcommittee  continues  its  investigation  into  the  concerns  of  small 
businesses  with  regards  to  unfair  competition  from  the  public 
sector.  At  a  hearing  that  the  subcommittee  held  on  May  11  of  this 
year,  members  of  the  tourism  industry  brought  to  us  their  concerns 
as  to  how  a  number  of  Government  entities  and  Government-sup- 
ported entities  were  unfairly  undercutting  long-standing  commer- 
cial small  businesses.  Today  we  will  receive  testimony  from  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  with  regards  to  the  concerns 
that  were  expressed  by  the  camping  and  recreational  industry.  In 
the  coming  weeks  the  subcommittee  will  be  looking  at  other  as- 
pects of  unfair  competition  including  abuses  by  nonprofits,  Federal 
prison  industries  and  other  public  entities. 

Testimony  that  was  presented  to  the  subcommittee  on  May  11 
brought  up  a  number  of  concerns  regarding  the  danger  that  Feder- 
al supported  and  administered  recreational  services  in  our  national 
parks  and  forests  are  posing  to  the  commercial  recreational  sup- 
port industry.  This  subcommittee  is  very  cognizant  in  the  decrease 
in  the  Federal  budgets  and  the  need  for  our  national  lands  to  de- 
velop creative  and  cost-effective  ways  not  only  to  support  their 
budgets  but  also  maintain  their  facilities.  However,  it  appears  that 
this  is  often  being  undertaken  with  the  unwarranted  effect  of  hurt- 
ing small  businesses. 

I  would  hope  that  our  witnesses  today  would  address  a  number  of 
issues.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  costs  that  are  involved  in 
running  these  facilities.  Are  our  national  lands  running  cost  effec- 
tive recreational  support  programs  or  are  the  lower  fees  that  our 
campgrounds  and  RV  sites  provide  being  subsidized  by  taxpayers? 

Are  our  public  agencies  taking  into  account  the  economic  impact 
that  the  creation  of  these  entities  inside  the  parks  is  having  on 
long-standing  private  commercial  and  entrepreneurial  enterprises? 

(l) 


Finally,  as  this  subcommittee's  main  charge  is  to  protect  the 
small  business  Federal  contracting  opportunities,  why  are  these 
agencies  not  contracting  out  these  services? 

As  we  stated  to  the  witnesses  in  their  invitations,  the  subcommit- 
tee enters  this  hearing  with  an  open  mind  and  is  aware  of  ongoing 
dialog  between  the  public  agencies  and  private  concerns.  It  is  our 
goal  to  promote  this  dialog  and  to  seek  answers  that  will  maintain 
Government  support  of  small  businesses  while  avoiding  Govern- 
ment activities  that  may  inadvertently  hurt  small  businesses. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  and  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

[Chairman  Bilbray's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

We  will  start  with  Mr.  Moffitt. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  MOFFITT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  VISI- 
TORS BUREAU,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
FRANK  SNELL  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT,  CHIEF 
OF  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  Moffitt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  your  subcommittee  with  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  regarding  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  camping  fee  policy. 

I  will  start  with  the  Park  Service.  In  1892,  the  first  formal  camp 
ground  was  established  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Camping 
has  become  a  desirable  recreational  use  of  many  years  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  We  and  a  large  segment  of  the  public  view 
camping  within  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  as  highly  desir- 
able and  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  park  experience. 

Experience  has  shown  that  when  given  a  preference,  most  camp- 
ers whose  ultimate  destination  is  a  national  park  would  prefer  to 
stay  within  that  park  as  opposed  to  near  it.  Up  until  the  1960's,  the 
service  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  camping  in  the  parks.  It 
was  during  the  early  1960's  that  the  popularity  and  demand  began 
to  exceed  the  limited  number  of  camp  sites  available.  We  could  not 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  camping  facilities  without  sacrificing 
environmental  integrity  and  developing  land  that  was  originally  in- 
tended for  perpetual  preservation. 

With  fewer  campgrounds  being  constructed  in  the  parks,  private 
camping  facilities  were  developed  outside  the  parks.  While  the  old 
campgrounds  within  the  parks  remained  very  basic  with  limited 
development,  the  new  private  camping  facilities  outside  the  parks 
generally  offered  many  more  amenities  such  as  utility  hookups  and 
showers. 

We  view  the  private  campgrounds  outside  the  parks  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  recreational  experience.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of 
these  private  operators  that  a  greater  number  of  people  are  able  to 
visit  nearby  parks  than  was  previously  possible. 

However,  we  believe  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  shut  down 
campgrounds  within  the  parks,  most  of  which  predate  the  nearby 
commercial  facilities,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  nearby  private 
campgrounds  will  be  profitable.  The  camping  experience  is  differ- 
ent in  a  park,  and  the  services  offered  are  generally  different  in 
parks. 


Park  visitors  camp  in  National  Park  Service  campgrounds  to 
avoid  the  commercialized  atmosphere  at  many  private  camp- 
grounds and  to  enjoy  the  rustic,  less  than  full  service  accommoda- 
tions found  at  National  Park  Service  facilities.  Where  we  do  offer 
comparable  facilities,  however,  the  law  requires  that  we  charge 
comparable  fees. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  and  codified  at  16  USC  provides  that  comparable 
fees  should  be  charged  by  the  various  Federal  agencies  for  compa- 
rable services  and  facilities.  This  applies  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Regulations  require  that 
we  include  facilities  provided  by  the  private  sector  and  non-Federal 
public  agencies  in  determining  comparable  rates.  These  regulations 
can  be  found  in  36  CFR. 

The  act  specifically  requires  in  subsection  4(b)  that  before  we  can 
charge  a  fee  for  camping,  eight  criteria  must  be  met.  These  criteria 
include  the  following:  Tent  or  trailer  spaces;  drinking  water;  access 
road;  toilet  facilities;  refuse  containers;  personal  collection  of  the 
fee  by  agency  personnel;  reasonable  visitor  protection;  simple  de- 
vices for  campfire  containment. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  one  of  these  criterion,  we  are  precluded  by  law 
from  charging  a  camping  fee. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that  these  criteria  be 
eliminated.  As  part  of  its  recent  action  on  the  budget  reconciliation 
measure,  the  House  of  Representatives  revised  subsection  4  to  re- 
quire that  only  a  majority  of  the  eight  criteria  be  met.  As  proposed, 
we  would  be  able  to  charge  a  camping  fee  at  many  facilities  where 
we  are  currently  prohibited  from  charging  a  fee. 

At  parks  where  the  Government  operates  camping  facilities,  we 
require  our  park  managers  to  conduct  an  annual  comparability 
review  using  the  above  identified  legal  requirements  for  guidance. 
In  addition,  we  provide  extensive  comparability  guidance  in  our 
recreation  fee  guideline  that  has  been  made  available  to  all  recrea- 
tion fee  areas.  Fees  are  adjusted  as  appropriate  and  are  based  on 
similar  facilities  and  amenities.  The  per-night  camping  fee  for  a 
family  camp  site  ranges  from  $4  to  $12.  Electrical  and/or  water 
hookups,  but  not  hot  showers,  are  provided  at  only  four  of  these 
parks  for  $10  to  $15  per  night.  At  other  parks,  such  as  Yosemite, 
we  currently  charge  a  maximum  of  $12  per  night  for  the  better 
campgrounds,  but  hookups  are  not  available  in  Yosemite.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  campgrounds  were  constructed  before  the  development 
of  modern  camping  vehicles  and  equipment. 

These  facilities  are  often  substandard  when  compared  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  State  or  local  facilities.  At  these  national  park  areas, 
we  charge  a  minimum  fee  of  $4  to  $6  per  night.  In  fiscal  year  1992, 
the  NPS  collected  $13  million  in  camping  fees. 

We  believe  the  park  experience  should  be  affordable  for  the  aver- 
age citizen.  At  many  of  the  camping  parks,  we  charge  an  entrance 
fee  in  addition  to  the  per-night  camping  fee.  This  increases  the 
total  cost  of  the  visit. 

For  example,  at  Big  Bend  National  Park  in  Texas  the  entrance 
fee  is  $5  per  vehicle  and  $5  per-night  camping.  At  Shenandoah,  the 
entrance  fee  is  $5,  $10,  to  $11  per-night  to  camp.  Assateague  Island, 


the  entrance  fee  is  $4  and  the  camping  fee  is  $10,  depending  on  the 
season. 

Congress  limits  the  amount  we  can  charge  for  entrance  fees.  We 
feel  our  camping  fees  are  fair  and  comparable  and  address  con- 
cerns of  affordability  for  the  average  citizen.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  like  other  Federal  land  management  agencies,  is 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  providing  recreation  sites,  services  and 
opportunities  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  user  demands  on 
public  lands  while  adequately  protecting  natural  resource  values. 

Recreation  is  clearly  a  growth  industry  at  this  time.  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1992,  on  the  270  million  acres  of  public  lands  man- 
aged by  the  BLM  there  were  3,047  undeveloped  and  726  developed 
recreation  sites  including  22,366  family  camping  units.  Fees  are 
charged  at  140  cf  the  developed  sites.  Most  of  the  fee  sites  offer 
both  overnight  and  day  use  opportunities.  Fiscal  year  1992,  the 
BLM  collected  approximately  $450,000  in  such  fees  at  those  sites. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  recreation  fees  are  returned  to  the  BLM  to  be  used  to  offset 
the  costs  of  managing  and  maintaining  the  sources.  Generally,  the 
camping  facilities  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  the  private  sector 
in  terms  of  size,  scale,  and  level  of  investment. 

Camping  facilities  managed  by  the  BLM  typically  are  not  highly 
developed  and  are  dispersed  to  configurations  in  remote  areas  and 
private  facilities  tend  to  be  more  centrally  located  and  have  more 
amenities  requiring  large  capital  investments.  BLM  facilities  are 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  protection  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, safety  of  the  visitor  and  quality  of  the  experience  and  are 
used  less  intently  than  are  private  sector  facilities. 

The  BLM  constructs  and  maintains  only  those  camping  facilities 
that  are  clearly  in  the  public  interest  or  compatible  with  the  re- 
source management  objectives  and  have  fees  that  are  comparable 
to  the  fees  charged  for  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  public  facili- 
ties within  the  same  service  area. 

Such  fees  are  set  so  as  to  not  compete  directly  with  or  undercut 
the  market  prices  of  private  facilities.  Recreation  fees  are  not  col- 
lected where  services  or  facilities  are  not  provided  or  where  it 
would  not  be  cost  effective  to  provide  other  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks. 

I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Frank  Snell  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Chief  of  Recreation  and  Wilderness,  who  can  answer 
questions  specifically  related  to  BLM  and  which  I  am  not  that  fa- 
miliar. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Montrey. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HENRY  M.  (HANK)  MONTREY  III,  ASSOCIATE 
DEPUTY  CHIEF,  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
STEVE  DEITEMEYER,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  RECREATION 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Montrey.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  Forest  Service.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  ab- 
breviate. 


Chairman  Bilbray.  Both  of  your  entire  statements  will  be  put 
into  the  record,  if  there  is  no  objection.  Since  I  am  the  only  one 
here,  no  one  else  can  object. 

Mr.  Montrey.  In  my  abbreviated  comments  I  would  like  to  cover 
four  dimensions.  I  would  like  to  describe  the  Forest  Service  recrea- 
tion program.  I  will  briefly  describe  how  we  maintain  our  relation- 
ships with  the  private  sector  toward  the  goal  of  a  partnership  and 
no  competition. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  planning  process  that  we  use 
prior  to  and  leading  up  to  the  construction  of  any  recreation  facili- 
ties and  then  make  some  closing  remarks  addressing  revenues  and 
fees  and  so  forth. 

First  of  all,  our  overall  program  has  a  simple  goal.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide a  spectrum  of  high  quality  recreational  opportunities  to  the 
American  public.  In  support  of  this  objective,  we  strive  to  manage, 
operate,  and  maintain  our  facilities  and  services  so  that  they  meet 
the  demands  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and  do  that  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  good  land  stewardship. 

It  is  a  very  large  program  for  us  in  the  Forest  Service.  The  recre- 
ational facilities  in  our  156  National  Forests  received  700  million 
visits  last  year  with  an  average  length  of  stay  of  5.6  hours  and  that 
constitutes  roughly  42  percent  of  all  recreational  use  on  Federal 
lands.  We  work  with  about  4,100  private  sector  businesses  toward 
this  goal  of  providing  recreational  opportunities.  Through  our 
permit  process,  facilities  such  as  ski  areas,  youth  camps,  lodges,  re- 
sorts, and  campgrounds  are  operated  by  the  private  sector.  We 
have  over  4,500  campgrounds,  of  which  approximately  300  are 
more  highly  developed  and  are  being  operated  by  concessionaires. 

Let  me  talk  about  our  relationship  with  the  private  sector  which 
I  would  characterize  with  the  phrase  "cooperate  with"  certainly  as 
opposed  to  "competing  with."  We  are  proud  of  our  recreation  pro- 
gram and  we  are  committed  to  a  principle  that  our  activities  do  not 
compete  with  the  private  sector. 

We  have  addressed  that  concern  in  official  policy  which  commu- 
nicates from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  to  all  line  managers 
that  we  are  to  coordinate  rather  than  to  compete  with  not  only  pri- 
vate but  also  other  Federal  agency  recreation  programs,  State, 
counties  and  local  entities  to  provide  recreational  facilities  and  pro- 
grams in  our  forest  and  range  land  settings.  The  distinction  be- 
tween our  camping  operations  and  those  provided  by  the  private 
sector,  we  think,  are  generally  well  understood. 

We  think  our  market,  if  I  could  borrow  a  private  sector  term,  is 
for  dispersed,  low  development  camping  experiences  and  for  most 
of  our  campgrounds,  a  vast  majority  do  provide  these  kinds  of  expe- 
riences through  lesser  developed  facilities.  They  are  less  developed 
than  private  campgrounds.  A  typical  Forest  Service  campground 
has  well  water,  toilets,  tables,  and  fire  grates,  but  unlike  a  private 
RV  park,  we  typically  do  not  have  amenities  such  as  swimming 
pools,  recreation  rooms,  laundromats,  and  other  things. 

We  do  have  a  small  handful  of  facilities  where  we  provide  electri- 
cal hookups,  but  these  will  be  for  buildings  such  as  restroom  facili- 
ties, water  and  sewer  connections,  and  showers.  But  together  they 
constitute  less  than  1  percent  of  our  4,500  campgrounds. 
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Third,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  planning  proc- 
ess we  use  leading  up  to  construction  of  any  facilities.  Some  of 
those  are  quite  formal  and  others,  which  we  use,  are  less  formal. 

First  of  all,  throughout  all  Forest  Service  Programs  we  think 
good  planning  and  open  communications  are  key.  We  certainly  be- 
lieve these  two  attributes  are  key  to  minimizing  any  competition. 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  basic  planning  tool;  the  Forest  Plan.  That 
is  our  land  management  plan  document  and  it  is  prepared  for  each 
of  our  National  Forests  and  governs  all  land  management  steward- 
ship activities  on  each  of  those  forests.  These  plans  are  required  by 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  and,  individually  for  each  of 
those  forests,  provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  capacity  of 
that  forest  to  provide  a  spectrum  of  resources  such  as  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  timber  production. 

Perhaps  arguably  the  most  critical  part  of  our  planning  process 
is  public  involvement  and  we  actively  encourage,  solicit,  and  use 
input  from  all  interested  parties.  Recreational  facilities  in  those 
National  Forests  are  based  on  the  direction  that  is  ultimately  con- 
tained in  those  plans.  Now,  in  translating  a  forest  plan,  which  is  a 
strategic  planning  document,  to  actual  actions  on  the  ground,  we 
go  through  other  formal  involvement  processes. 

If  we  have  a  campground  construction  project  in  mind,  we  are 
required  to  and  are  willing  to  prepare  a  project-specific  environ- 
mental assessment  for  that  project.  The  process  of  preparing  that 
assessment  requires  public  notification  input  to  reach  what  is  our 
final  decision  to  build  or  not  to  build. 

Those  are  examples  of  the  formal  methods  that  we  use  in  our 
planning  and  construction  process.  Beyond  that,  we  also  maintain 
many  informal  relationships  with  a  host  of  interested  parties  and  I 
will  just  list  a  few  of  our  private  sector  partners:  User  groups  such 
as  the  Good  Sam  Club  and  the  American  Automobile  Association; 
also  industry  associations.  One  we  are  particularly  active  with  is 
the  National  Association  of  RV  Parks  and  Campgrounds,  and  the 
National  Forest  Recreation  Association.  We  work  with  Kamp- 
grounds  of  America. 

The  purpose  of  all  of  these  is  to  promote  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  coordination  and  communication  between  us  and  our  pro- 
grams and  the  private  sector.  We  are  working  quite  closely  with 
the  National  Association  of  RV  Parks  and  Campgrounds  addressing 
fee  structures  and  standards  and  designs,  how  we  can  provide  com- 
plementary systems  and  how  we  can  coordinate  uses,  so  that  they 
are  supportive  of  community  activities. 

For  my  closing  remarks,  I  would  comment  to  you  on  the  level  of 
resources  we  have  in  our  budgets  for  campgrounds-related  activi- 
ties. Our  total  budget  in  fiscal  year  1993  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  developed  recreation  facilities  is  approximately  $130 
million  and  we  expect,  subject  to  the  very  same  authorities  that 
the  Park  Service  is  subject  to,  collect  $15  million  from  users  fees 
this  year.  If  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  is  amended  this 
year,  we  would  expect  to  generate  yet  another  stream  of  revenue. 

We  would  object,  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  any  suggestion  that 
our  recreational  facilities,  either  those  we  have  in  existence  or 
planned,  should  be  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of  economic  profit 


and  loss  considerations  that  we  believe  are  more  applicable  to  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  our  resources  are  limited 
and  that  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  us  to  invest  money  in  projects 
and  provide  experiences  where  adequate  facilities  exist  or  could  be 
provided  by  the  private  sector.  So  we  avoid  those.  We  believe  that 
the  public  is  best  served  through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  provid- 
ers and  we  are  committed  to  operating  our  program  to  maximize 
that  service  to  the  public,  and  we  feel  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 
continue  working  with  the  outdoor  recreation  industry.  We  recog- 
nize the  appropriate  role  of  the  Congress  and  we  do  appreciate 
your  interest  in  the  matter. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Montrey's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Thank  you.  I  do  have  a  series  of  questions 
and  Mr.  Baker  is  not  here,  but  his  chief  of  staff  is  here  and  if  he 
has  any  questions,  certainly,  when  I  go  through  mine.  We  will  start 
on  the  others.  Also,  other  Members  may  want  to  submit  questions 
in  writing  for  your  responses  and  we  would  appreciate  getting 
those  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  recent  study  of  commercial  campgrounds  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  RV  Parks  and  Campgrounds  shows  that  it  cost 
$1,664  per  site  to  operate  a  campground  in  1992.  This  includes  all 
operating  expenses.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  your  agencies  as 
an  average  to  run  a  campsite  or  do  you  have  those  kind  of  figures? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  I  don't  have  that  figure  available  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  assume  we  could  come  up  with  that  cost  for  the 
record. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  All  right.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix:] 

Mr.  Montrey.  If  someone  has  a  calculator.  I  offered,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  our  total  budget  in  1993  for  operation  and  maintenance 
is  about  $130  million  and  that  is  spread  out  across  4,500  camp- 
grounds. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  That  is  just  for  campgrounds. 

Mr.  Montrey.  For  our  developed  recreation  facilities. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Hopefully,  our  staff  can  work  a  calculator. 

The  study  showed  that  in  1992  that  the  average  commercial 
campground  took  in  $2,070  per  site.  Can  we  get  an  idea  what  your 
revenue  brings  in? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  We  will  supply  that. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix:] 

Chairman  Bilbray.  The  same  thing  from  the  Forest  Service,  if 
we  could  get  what  your  revenue  is. 

I  presume  that  it  is  a  lot  less  than  the  $130  million  that  you 
spend. 

Mr.  Montrey.  We  expect  to  collect  $15  million. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  You  spend  $130  million.  Just  on  campsites, 
this  isn't  what  it  costs  to  run  the  park  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Montrey.  That  is  correct.  Not  National  Forests,  no. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  One  of  the  complaints  we  had  from  the  pri- 
vate industry  when  they  came  here  a  few  weeks  ago  was  that  they 
spend  a  lot  of  money  for  infrastructure  and  therefore  have  to 
charge  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be  able  to  recover.  As  you  can 


see,  they  only  average,  according  to  their  statement,  a  little  over 
$400  per  site  to  make  a  profit. 

If  the  Forest  Service  spends  $130  million  on  their  sites  and  only 
takes  in  $15  million,  statements  were  made  earlier  that  you  take 
into  your  presumption  of  costs,  you  take  in  the  presumption  of 
what  the  reasonable  costs  around  the  area  is.  So  if  a  campground 
right  outside  the  park  or  run  by  private  enterprise  is  charging  $10 
a  night,  then  theoretically  you  should  charge  $10  a  night;  is  that 
correct. 

Mr.  Moffitt.  Assuming  that  they  are  comparable  facilities,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  many  cases,  our  sites  would  not  have  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  a  private  campground  would  have.  So  that  they  may  be 
charging  $10,  and  we  could  be  charging  as  low  as  $4,  depending  on 
what  the  specific  campground  would  be.  It  could  have  no  hot  show- 
ers or  utility  hookups  or  that  sort.  All  of  these  factors  are  figured 
in  the  comparability  study.  Not  just  the  fact  that  $10  is  charged 
here  or  that  means  we  charge  that. 

Mr.  Montrey.  The  same  for  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  starting 
up  a  campground,  we  would  do  a  similar  comparability  study  in 
the  local  community.  Unless  we  had  a  comparable  campground, 
which  only  in  rare  occasions  do  we  have  comparable  facilities,  only 
in  those  circumstances  would  we  charge  close  to  the  $10. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  what  you 
do  is  you  survey  the  area  and  try  to  determine  what  is  available 
from  private  enterprise  and  if  there  is  adequate  facilities  outside 
the  Forest  Service  facility  or  the  BLM  facility  that  at  that  point 
you  don't  build  new  facilities.  On  the  other  hand  from  your  testi- 
mony, if  there  is  a  need  for  additional  facilities  and  private  enter- 
prise cannot  make  up  that  need,  then  you  build  additional  facilities 
or  attempt  to  try  to  meet  the  need;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Montrey.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  Or  in  some  cases 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  we  are  pursuing  projects  with 
private  partners  on  the  notion  of  making  land  available  through  a 
lease  to  a  private  campground  operator  and  then  letting  the  pri- 
vate campground  operator  build,  develop,  and  operate  the  camp- 
ground. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  I  am  kind  of  concerned,  especially  in  the 
Forest  Service,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  of  the  BLM's  or  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  part  of  this  is  that  we  have  tremendous  losses, 
$130  million  and  you  bring  in  $15  million  a  year.  At  one  time  I 
know  that  the  Park  Service  created  a  task  force  to  study  contract- 
ing out  these  facilities  within  the  Park  Service's  jurisdiction  and 
that  a  study  was  done.  What  happened  with  that  study?  Did  you 
contract  out  some  of  these  facilities  and  what  happened? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  Yes,  sir,  I  guess  that  has  been  close  to  10  years  ago 
that  we  did  go  through  the  process.  We  contracted  out — we  did  a 
pilot  project  and  contracted  out  three,  four,  or  five  campgrounds. 
We  had,  mixed  failures  and  successes.  Some  of  those  campgrounds 
have  reverted  back  to  Park  Service  for  management  or  reasons 
that  the  operator  couldn't  make  money. 

We  still  have  some  of  them  operating  under  concession  contract. 
We  are  just  recently  initiating  another  visit  to  the  subject.  As  oper- 
ating funds  become  more  and  more  scarce,  we  just  have  to  find  an- 
other method  of  operating  in  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  op- 


erating  funds.  So  we  are  involved  right  now  in  another  study  to  be 
able  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  Park  Service, 
the  advisability  of  expanding  our  concession  operations  of  camp- 
grounds. 

It  is  kind  of  a  dilemma  in  that  we  actually  made  several  propos- 
als earlier  in  the  year  to  try  to  contract  out  the  campgrounds,  and 
simultaneously  we  were  required  to  increase  our  fee  revenue.  So 
obviously  by  contracting  out,  we  are  reducing  our  fee  revenue.  So 
we  have  a  dilemma  there  that  we  will  have  to  work  out  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  other  folks.  But  in  the  long 
run,  what  we  will  do  is  what  gives  the  best  return  to  the  public. 
Chairman  Bilbray.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  original — the  task 
force  did  a  study,  as  I  understand.  I  don't  believe  our  committee 
has  a  copy  of  that.  Could  you  make  that  available? 
Mr.  Moffitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  What  was  the  general  conclusion  of  that 
study?  Do  you  remember  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  That  we  should  proceed  with  contracting  out.  But  I 
think  the  way  the  recommendation  read  was  that  we  do  a  pilot 
project  first  to  see  how  it  worked. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  The  pilot  project  did  not  work  very  well;  is 
that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  It  didn't  convince  a  lot  of  people  who  this  was  the 
direction  to  head.  No.  I  actually  am  in  charge  of  the  new  task 
force,  study  group.  We  hope  to  have  a  final  report  out  by  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Mr.  Montrey,  do  you  see  anything  similar  on 
your  side? 

Mr.  Montrey.  Well,  we  have  not  done  a  study  similar  to  that 
across  the  board,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  we  do  evaluate  all  of  our  situ- 
ations on  a  project-by-project  basis. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  I  would  like  to  see  for  my  committee  samples 
from  both  of  you  of  surveys  that  you  have  done  on-sites.  If  you 
would  give  us  a  few  examples.  One  from  the  West,  one  from  the 
East,  one  from  the  Midwest,  et  cetera,  and  so  that  my  staff  can 
evaluate  it  and  see  how  you  come  to  a  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  see  somewhere  maybe  you  have  also  rejected  the 
idea  of  contracting  out,  or  of  you  going  into— or  where  you  have 
rejected  building  some  of  your  own  facilities  because  there  is  ade- 
quate private  enterprise  in  the  area  that  is  doing  the  business  that 
you  want. 
Also — yes? 

Mr.  Montrey.  One  mechanism  that  we  use  in  our  site-by-site, 
project-specific  evaluations  is  where  we  see  the  potential  for  pri- 
vate sector  operation  of  a  campground,  we  will  issue  a  prospectus, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Then  one  measure  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project  and  the  interest  of  the  private  sector  is  the  amount  of  traf- 
fic that  we  get  in  responding  to  that  prospectus  and  the  nature  of 
the  bids  that  we  receive.  We  will  then  issue  a  special  use  permit  to 
the  provider  of  the  best  prospectus  to  run  the  campground. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Would  you  also  explain  to  me,  the  National 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  have  officials  whose 
job  it  is  to  promote  travel  to  the  areas.  Are  those  representatives, 
do  they  compete  just  to  bring  people  to  the  general  area  or  do  they 
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actually  compete  to  get  people  to  come  to  their  particular  facilities 
in  the  park? 

In  other  words,  do  you  promote  Yellowstone?  In  the  case  of  the 
other  agencies,  do  you  promote  a  conservation  area  or  something 
like  that  in  general  or  do  you  actually  promote  people  coming  to 
your  particular  camping  facilities? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  Well,  the  person  in  charge  of  tourism  for  the  Park 
Service  is  a  Washington  office  person,  so  that  she  is  promoting  the 
entire  park  system,  no  particular  park,  with  the  exception  that  we 
do  promote  the  lesser-used  parks  maybe  a  little  bit  more  than  we 
would  a  Yellowstone  or  Grand  Canyon. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Like  Great  Basin  that  nobody  knows  yet. 

Mr.  Moffitt.  But  no  individual  park  would  have  anyone  per- 
forming that  function. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  I  see. 

Mr.  Montrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  promote  tourism  on  the  Nation- 
al Forest  system  in  general.  We  do  not  typically,  at  least  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  preferential  emphasis  in  our  tourism  marketing  pro- 
grams where  we  would  single  out  any  one  part  of  the  country  or 
any  forest  over  the  other.  We  do  tend  to  cooperate  with  our  col- 
leagues in  other  agencies  so  that  when  we  are  promoting  tourism, 
we  are  not  counter  to  what  they  are  saying. 

Mr.  Montrey.  This  is  Steve  Deitemeyer  who  is  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation  Management. 

Mr.  Deitemeyer.  Just  a  clarifying  statement  on  tourism. 

We  have  been  active  in  promoting  tourism  and  it  is  in  coopera- 
tion primarily  with  the  State  tourism  and  recreation  agencies  and 
we  feel  that  that  cooperative  effort,  where  local  outfitters,  guides, 
campground  owners,  resort  owners,  and  operators  put  packages  to- 
gether. Many  of  the  regions  in  the  United  States  are  oriented 
around  regional  tourism  opportunities.  We  try  to  do  our  part  to 
suggest  within  that  what  national  forest  opportunities  are  avail- 
able, but  our  real  focus  is  on  the  coordinated  State-centered  tour- 
ism programs. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  I  am  going  to  turn  this  over  to  the  chief  of 
staff  for  the  members  to  ask  questions,  but  the  reason  for  this 
hearing  is  the  fact  that  numerous  private  enterprises,  businesses, 
have  come  in  and  said,  we  were  urged  by  people  in  the  area  and 
the  Forest  Service  or  in  the  Park  Service  to  build,  some  facilities. 
We  built  RV  parks.  We  built  campgrounds,  we  built  launches, 
docks  on  the  local  river  there,  and  after  we  were  there  a  few  years 
and  in  some  cases  at  a  very  marginal  situation,  that  the  local 
entity,  the  Park  Service  or  the  Forest  Service  or  whoever  it  may 
be,  has  come  in  and  they  built  on  their  own  facilities  a  launching 
dock,  they  built  a  new  campground. 

Even  though  they  may  not  be  as  nice  and  they  don't  have  the 
amenities  we  do,  two  things:  One  they  are  closer  to  the  center  of 
activity  in  the  park,  and  second  is,  because  they  don't  offer  amen- 
ities they  do  what  you  said,  instead  of  offering  $10  or  $15  a  night, 
you  offer  $4,  $5,  or  $6  a  night,  and  so  on  a  given  evening  you  will 
find  that  the  Park  Service  or  Forest  Service  facility  is  basically 
full. 

The  private  enterprise  parks  on  the  fringe  are  occupied  20  to  30 
percent.  That  is  what  I  think  their  complaints  are;  that  they  recog- 
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nize  that  your  facilities  may  not  be  as  nice,  but  you  do  have  the 
advantage  of  being  there,  right  on-site,  and  second,  you  are  cheap- 
er, even  though  you  offer  less.  A  lot  of  them  would  say,  I  would 
rather  take  the  $4  or  $5  site  that  is  closer  rather  than  the  $10  or 
$15  site  that  is  further  even  though  it  may  have  a  better  hookup  or 
a  sewer  hookup. 

So  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  conducting  this  hearing.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  certainly  a  proper  mix  between  what  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  have  to  offer,  and  what  the  private 
enterprise  has  to  offer.  One  of  my  complaints  has  been  that — and  I 
just  wrote  the  Forest  Service  out  in  my  area — is  that  a  lot  of  the 
people  who  are  very,  very  bad  off  economically  have  complained 
that  people  have  gone  up  there  and  really  there  is  no  free  camping 
to  be  found  much  anymore. 

They  had  a  case  where  I  was  contacted  in  my  office  that  a 
woman  came  up  with  her  three  children  and  was  having  a  picnic 
in  one  of  the  Forest  Service's  in  my  area  and  was  asked  for  a  $5  fee 
and  she  didn't  have  $5  and  so  she  was  asked  to  leave  and  she  took 
her  three  children  and  packed  up  and  left.  So  the  people  who  saw 
this  were  upset  and  I  was  upset. 

There  are  constituents  out  there  crying  for  let's  have  some  free 
days  and  then  there  is  the  private  enterprise  saying,  gee,  you  have 
to  charge  a  competitive  rate  and  you  can't  go  into  competition  with 
us.  I  don't  think  any  of  them  would  mind  some  free  days  of  people 
coming  up  with  a  picnic. 

As  a  boy,  I  remember  never  paying  anything  to  go  up  to  Mt. 
Charles.  So  you  have  a  double  problem.  On  both  sides  you  are 
being  squeezed  for  free  services.  I  know  that  seniors  get  mad  when 
you  talk  about  increasing  the — what  is  it? — the  Eagle  Pass? 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  turn  it  over  to  the  chief  of  staff  for 
Mr.  Baker. 

Nothing?  OK. 

Mr.  Fadgen? 

Mr.  Fadgen.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  an  element  of  unfair  com- 
petition between  the  public  sector  and  the  private  sector  as  it  re- 
lates to  campgrounds  and  RV  parks? 

Mr.  Moffitt.  I  feel  that  if  the  comparability  studies  are  done  in 
a  good  fashion,  that  it  is  not  unfair  competition.  Other  than  the 
fact  that  as  the  Chairman  as  pointed  out,  when  you  are  in  a  na- 
tional park  and  outside  of  a  national  park,  naturally,  that  is  not 
equal.  The  mindset  of  most  people  is  that  I  want  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional park,  but  I  don't  know  that  that  is  unfair.  That  is  just  the 
way  the  park  was  created. 

Mr.  Fadgen.  Has  there  been  such  a  study  done  on  the  compara- 
ble values? 

Chairman  Bilbray.  What  I  think  he  is  referring  to  is  overall,  not 
just  specifically  for  each  one. 

Mr.  Moffitt.  Not  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  income  of  the  park 
versus  out  of  the  park;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Montrey.  I  recall  to  you  that  the  sum  total  of  campgrounds 
in  the  National  Forest  System,  in  the  Forest  Service,  that  would 
have  the  level  of  development  approximating  that  of  the  RV  park 
and  campground  industry  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
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tion.  But  in  that,  our  site-by-site  comparability  studies  and  the 
question  of  unfair  competition  should  not  be  a  question. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  I  think  the  problem  that  I  see  as  a  layman 
sitting  outside,  never  having  worked  with  the  Interior  Department 
or  the  Forest  Service,  is  the  fact  that  when  you  have  a  facility  that 
is  on-site,  even  though  it  could  be  pretty  rough — I  know  as  my  idea 
of  roughing  it  is  a  Holiday  Inn.  But  I  don't  want  to  get  letters  from 
Holiday  Inns — but  the  fact  is  that  maybe  it  is  possible,  that  you 
should  be  charging  more  for  your  camping  within  the  area. 

I  know  that  is  tough,  too,  because  every  time  I  know  the  Park 
Service  in  our  area  or  the  Forest  Service  even  hints  of  raising  fees, 
we  get  2,000  letters  in  our  district  office  within  a  matter  of  days 
saying  don't  do  it.  What  I  would  like  to  re-state  is  if  we  could  get 
some  samples  of  your  studies  that  are  done  before  you  develop  a 
campground,  an  RV  park  in  competition  with  private  sector.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  randomly  pull  these  out. 

The  tendency  would  be  to  give  us  the  best  case  scenarios  and  I 
would  ask  in  fairness  to  us  that  you  just  reach  in  and  pull  us  out 
some  and  send  them  over  and  let  our  staff  look  through  them.  We 
understand  that  some  are  being  done  better  than  others,  but  please 
don't  send  us  your  blue-chip  surveys  and  not  your  worst  ones.  Just 
pick  them  at  random  and  I  notice  that  Mrs.  Clayton  is  here,  and 
she  has  seen  the  testimony.  I  don't  know  if  she  has  any  questions. 

Mrs.  Clayton.  No,  I  don't.  I  will  enter  my  statement  for  the 
record.  Thank  you  for  having  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Without  objection  your  statement  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  record. 

[Mrs.  Clayton's  statement  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Thank  you,  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  meet  with  some  of  your  people  who  set  up  the  PR 
for  the  parks  and  talk  about  how  the  projects  are  done  and  how 
they  are  promoted  and  do  they  promote  the  parks  individually.  We 
will  probably  ask  for  a  future  hearing. 

Mr.  Montrey.  Just  as  a  clarification,  and  also  for  the  National 
Forests,  as  well? 

Chairman  Bilbray.  Yes.  That  is  right.  The  hearing  is  concluded. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:42  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


Opening  Statement  of  the 

Honorable  James  H.  Bilbray 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Procurement,  Taxation  and  Tourism 

Committee  on  Small  Business 

June  15,  1993 

"Unfair  competition  from  the  public  sector  in  the  travel  and 

tourism  industry  - 

Testimony  from  public  agencies." 


Today,  the  Subcommittee  continues 


its  investigation  into  the  concerns  of 


small  business  with  regards  to  unfair 


competition  from  the  public  sector. 


69-542    0-94-2 
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At  a  hearing  that  the  Subcommittee 


held    on    May    11    of    this    year, 


members   of  the  tourism   industry 


brought  to  us  their  concerns  as  to 


how     a    number    of    government 


entities  and  government  supported 


entities  were  unfairly  undercutting 
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long    standing    commercial    small 


businesses.     Today  we  will  receive 


testimony  from  the  Park  Service  and 


the  Forest  Service  with  regards  to 


concerns  that  were  expressed  by  the 


camping  and  recreational  industry. 


In      the      coming      weeks      the 
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Subcommittee    will   be   looking    at 


other  aspects  of  unfair  competition 


including    abuses    by    non-profits 


federal  prison  industries  and  other 


public  entities. 


Testimony  that  was  presented  to  the 
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Subcommittee  on  May  11  brought 


up  a  number  of  concerns  regarding 


the  danger  that  federal  supported 


and      administered      recreational 


services  in  our  national  parks  and 


forests  are  posing  to  the  commercial 


recreational  support  industry.   This 
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subcommittee  is  very  cognizant  in 


the  decrease  in  federal  budgets  and 


the  need  for  our  national  lands  to 


develop  creative  and  cost  effective 


ways    to    not    only    support    their 


budgets    but    also    maintain    their 


facilities •    However,  it  appears  that 
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this  is  often  being  undertaken  with 


the  unwarranted  effect  of  hurting 


small  businesses. 


I  would  hope  that  our  witnesses's 


today  would  address  a  number  of 


issues.    I  am  particularly  interested 
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in  the  costs  that  are  involved  in 
running  these  facilities.  Are  our 
national  lands  running  cost  effective 
recreational  support  programs  or 
are  the  lower  fees  that  these 
campgrounds  and  RV  sites  provide 
being    subsidized    our    taxpayers? 
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Are  our  public  agencies  taking  into 


account  the  economic  impact  that 


the  creation  of  these  entities  inside 


the     parks     is     having     on     long 


standing,  private,  commercial  and 


entrepreneurial     enterprises? 


Finally,  as  this  subcommittee's  main 
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charge  is  to  protect  small  business 


federal    contracting    opportunities, 


why      are      these      agencies      not 


contracting  out  these  services? 


As  was  stated  to  the  witnesses  in 


their  invitations,  the  Subcommittee 
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enters  this  hearing  with  an  open 


mind    and    is    aware    of    ongoing 


dialogue  between  the  public  agencies 


and  private  concerns.   It  is  our  goal 


to   promote   this   dialogue   and   to 


seeks    answers    that   will   maintain 


government      support      of      small 
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businesses      while      avoiding 


government     activities     that     may 


inadvertently  hurt  small  businesses. 


I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  and 


a  solution  to  this  problem. 
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Statement  of  Congresswoman  Eva  Clayton 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement,  Taxation,  and  Tourism 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  holding  this  series 
of  hearings  on  public  sector  involvement  in  the  tourism  industry 
and  its  impact  on  small  businesses.   I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  witnesses  who  have  prepared  such  thoughtful  testimony. 

The  commercial  recreational  support  industry  has  shared 
their  concerns  with  this  Subcommittee  regarding  the  public 
sector's  involvement  in  providing  recreational  and  camping 
services  to  visitors  of  public  lands.   I  understand  that  the 
National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  may  need  to  be  develop 
commercial  activities  on  their  grounds  to  help  defray  maintenance 
costs.   However,  I  think  we  can  develop  a  balance  so  that  small 
tourism  based  industries  are  not  negatively  impacted  by  public 
sector  involvement. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Chair  for  holding  this  hearing  and  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  this  matter  with  our  witnesses. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  MOFFITT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  VISITOR  SERVICES, 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PROCUREMENT,  TAXATION,  AND  TOURISM,  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS,  CONCERNING  UNFAIR  COMPETITION  FROM 
THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR  IN  RECREATIONAL  CAMPING  AND  THE  IMPACT  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS. 

June  15,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  your 
subcommittee  with  the  views  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
regarding  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
camping  fee  policy. 

National  Park  Service 

In  1892,  the  first  formal  campground  was  established  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Camping  has  become  a  desirable  recreation  use  of  many  areas  of 
the  National  Park  System.   We,  and  a  large  segment  of  the  public, 
view  camping  within  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System  as  highly 
desirable  and  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  "park  experience". 
Experience  has  shown  that  when  given  a  preference,  most  campers 
whose  ultimate  destination  is  a  national  park  would  prefer  to 
stay  within  that  park  as  opposed  to  near  it. 

Up  until  the  1960's,  the  Service  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  camping  in  parks.   It  was  during  the  early  1960's  that 
popularity  and  demand  began  to  exceed  the  limited  number  of 
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campsites  available.   We  could  not  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
camping  facilities  without  sacrificing  environmental  integrity 
and  developing  land  that  was  originally  intended  for  perpetual 
preservation.   With  fewer  new  campgrounds  being  constructed  in 
the  parks,  private  camping  facilities  were  developed  outside  park 
areas.   While  the  old  campgrounds  within  the  parks  remained  very 
basic  with  limited  development,  the  new  private  camping 
facilities  outside  the  parks  generally  offered  many  more 
amenities,  such  as  utility  hookups  and  showers. 

We  view  the  private  campgrounds  outside  parks  as  an  important 
part  of  a  recreational  experience.   It  is  through  the  efforts  of 
these  private  operators  that  a  greater  number  of  people  are  able 
to  visit  nearby  parks  than  was  previously  possible.   However,  we 
believe  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  shut  down  campgrounds  within 
parks,  most  of  which  predate  the  nearby  commercial  facilities,  in 
order  to  guarantee  that  nearby  private  campgrounds  will  be 
profitable.   The  camping  experience  is  different  in  a  park,  and 
the  services  offered  are  generally  different  in  parks.   Park 
visitors  camp  in  NPS  campgrounds  to  avoid  the  commercialized 
atmosphere  at  many  private  campgrounds  and  to  enjoy  the  rustic, 
less  than  full  service  accommodations  found  at  NPS  facilities. 
Where  we  do  offer  comparable  facilities,  however,  the  law 
requires  that  we  charge  comparable  fees. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
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as  amended  and  codified  at  16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(d),  provides  that 
comparable  fees  should  be  charged  by  the  various  Federal  agencies 
for  comparable  services  and  facilities.   This  applies  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Regulations  require  that  we  include  facilities  provided  by  the 
private  sector  and  non-Federal  public  agencies  in  determining 
comparable  rates.   These  regulations  can  be  found  in  3  6  CFR  71.9. 

The  Act  specifically  requires  in  subsection  4(b)  that,  before  we 
can  charge  a  fee  for  camping,  eight  criteria  must  be  met.  These 
criteria  include  the  following: 

1.  Tent  or  trailer  spaces. 

2.  Drinking  water. 

3.  Access  road. 

4.  Toilet  facilities. 

5.  Refuse  containers. 

6.  Personal  collection  of  the  fee  by  agency  personnel. 

7.  Reasonable  visitor  protection. 

8.  Simple  devices  for  campfire  containment. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  one  criterion,  we  are  precluded,  by  law,  from 
charging  a  camping  fee. 

The  Administration  has  recommended  that  these  criteria  be 
eliminated.   As  part  of  its  recent  action  on  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  measure,  the  House  of  Representatives  revised 
subsection  4 (b)  to  require  that  only  a  majority  of  the  eight 
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criteria  be  met.   As  proposed,  we  would  be  able  to  charge  a 
camping  fee  at  many  facilities  where  we  are  currently  prohibited 
from  charging  a  fee. 

At  parks  where  the  government  operates  camping  facilities,  we 
require  our  park  managers  to  conduct  an  annual  comparability 
review  using  the  above  identified  legal  requirements  for 
guidance.   In  addition,  we  provide  extensive  comparability 
guidance  in  our  recreation  fee  guideline  that  has  been  made 
available  to  all  recreation  fee  areas.   Fees  are  adjusted  as 
appropriate  and  are  based  on  similar  facilities  and  amenities. 
The  per-night  camping  fee  for  a  family  campsite  ranges  from  $4  to 
$12.   Electrical  and/or  water  hookups,  but  not  hot  showers,  are 
provided  at  only  four  of  these  parks  for  $10  to  $15  per  night. 
At  other  parks,  such  as  Yosemite,  we  currently  charge  a  maximum 
of  $12  per  night  for  the  better  campgrounds,  but  hookups  are  not 
available  in  Yosemite.   The  majority  of  our  campgrounds  were 
constructed  before  the  development  of  modern  camping  vehicles  and 
equipment.   These  facilities  are  often  substandard  when  compared 
to  private  sector,  State  and/or  local  facilities.   At  these 
national  park  areas,  we  charge  a  minimum  fee  of  $4  to  $6  per 
night.   In  Fiscal  Year  1992  the  NPS  collected  $13  million  in 
camping  fees. 

We  believe  the  park  experience  should  be  affordable  for  the 
average  citizen.   At  many  of  the  camping  parks,  we  charge  an 
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entrance  fee  in  addition  to  the  per-night  camping  fee.   This 
increases  the  total  Cost  of  the  visit.   For  example,  at  Big  Bend 
National  Park  (TX)  the  entrance  fee  is  $5  per  vehicle  and  $5  per 
night  camping;  at  Shenandoah  National  Park  (VA)  the  entrance  fee 
is  $5  and  $10  to  $11  per  night  to  camp;  and  at  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore  (MD)  the  entrance  fee  is  $4  and  per  night 
camping  is  $8  to  $10  depending  on  season.   The  Congress  limits 
the  amount  we  can  charge  for  entrance  fees.   We  feel  our  camping 
fees  are  fair  and  comparable  and  address  congressional  concerns 
of  af fordability  for  the  average  citizen. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Like  other  Federal  land  management  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  is  faced  with  the  challenge  of  providing 
recreation  sites,  services,  and  opportunities  to  keep  up  with 
increasing  user  demands  on  the  public  lands  while  adequately 
protecting  natural  resource  values.   Recreation  is  clearly  a 
growth  industry  at  this  time. 

As  of  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1992,  on  the  270  million  acres 
of  public  lands  managed  by  the  BLM,  there  were  3,047  undeveloped 
and  726  developed  recreation  sites,  including  22,366  family 
camping  units.   Fees  are  charged  at  140  of  the  developed  sites. 
Most  of  the  "fee  sites"  offer  both  overnight  and  day  use 
opportunities.   In  FY  1992,  the  BLM  collected  approximately 
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$450,000  in  such  fees  at  those  sites.   Pursuant  to  terms  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  recreation  fees  are 
returned  to  the  BLM  to  be  used  to  offset  the  cost  of  managing  and 
maintaining  such  recreation  resources. 

Generally,  BLM  camping  facilities  are  not  comparable  to  those  of 
the  private  sector  in  terms  of  size,  scale,  and  level  of 
investment.   Camping  facilities  managed  by  the  BLM  typically  are 
not  highly  developed  and  are  provided  in  dispersed  configurations 
in  remote  areas,  whereas  private  facilities  tend  to  be  more 
centrally  located  and  to  have  more  amenities,  reguiring  large 
capital  investments.   BLM  facilities  are  designed  primarily  to 
provide  for  protection  of  local  natural  resources,  safety  of  the 
visitor,  and  quality  of  the  experience  and  are  used  less 
intensively  than  are  private-sector  facilities. 

The  BLM  constructs  and  maintains  only  those  camping  facilities 
that  are  clearly  in  the  public  interest,  are  compatible  with 
resources  management  objectives,  and  have  fees  which  are 
comparable  to  the  fees  charged  for  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
public  facilities  within  the  same  service  area.   Such  fees  are 
set  so  as  not  to  compete  directly  with,  or  undercut  the  market 
prices  of,  private  facilities.   Recreation  fees  are  not  collected 
where  services  or  facilities  are  not  provided  or  where  it  would 
not  be  cost  effective  or  provide  other  beneficial  results. 
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This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF 

HENRY  M.  (HANK)  MONTREY  III 

FOREST  SERVICE 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Procurement,  Taxation,  and  Tourism 

Committee  on  Small  Business 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning  unfair  competition  in  the  camping  and  recreational 
vehicle  industry  from  National  Parks  and  Federal  lands. 

June  15,  1993 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  our  views  on  the  issue 
of  unfair  competition  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
private  camping  and  recreational  vehicle  industry  in  providing 
recreational  services  to  the  public. 


Forest  Service  Recreation  Program 

The  goal  of  our  recreation  program  is  to  provide  a  spectrum  of 
high  quality  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  to  the  American 
public.   In  support  of  this  objective,  we  strive  to  manage, 
operate,  and  maintain  recreational  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
consistent  with  good  land  stewardship.   High  levels  of  customer 
service  and  satisfaction  are  the  standards  by  which  we  judge 
the  success  of  our  program.  High  levels  of  public  use  of 
National  Forest  System  lands  for  recreational  activities 
underscore  the  importance  of  this  program.   We  provide  more 
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outdoor  recreational  opportunities  than  any  other  Federal 
agency.   Recreational  facilities  on  national  forests  received 
over  691  million  visits  last  year  with  an  average  length  of 
stay  of  5.6  hours.   This  constituted  an  increase  of  3  percent 
over  1992  levels  and  represented  42  percent  of  all  recreational 
use  on  Federal  lands. 

We  work  with  about  4,100  private  sector  businesses  to  provide 
recreation  opportunities  on  National  Forest  System  lands. 
Through  our  permit  process,  facilities  such  as  ski  areas,  youth 
camps,  lodges,  resorts,  and  campgrounds  are  operated  by  the 
private  sector.   For  example,  one-third  of  the  ski  areas  in  the 
United  States  are  wholly  or  partially  located  on  National 
Forest  System  land  and  are  operated  by  private  sector  firms. 
We  currently  have  4,529  campgrounds  nationwide.   About  300  of 
the  more  highly  developed  sites  are  being  operated  by 
concessionaires . 

Relationship  with  the  Private  Sector 

We  are  proud  of  our  recreation  program  and  the  growing 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector  in  serving  the  American 
public.   We  are  equally  committed  to  the  principle  that  our 
activities  should  not  compete  with  the  private  sector.   This 
concern  is  reflected  in  official  policy  which  directs  that  we 
are  to  coordinate,  rather  than  compete,  with  private,  Federal, 
State,  county,  and  local  entities  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  and  programs  in  forest  and  rangeland  settings. 
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In  practice,  the  dividing  line  between  our  operations  and  those 
provided  by  the  private  sector  are  generally  well  understood. 
Most  Forest  Service  campgrounds  provide  less  developed 
facilities  than  do  private  campgrounds.   A  typical  Forest 
Service  managed  campground  has  well  water,  toilets,  tables,  and 
fire  grates.   Unlike  a  private  sector  RV  park,  we  typically  do 
not  have  swimming  pools,  recreation  rooms,  laundromats,  hot 
showers,  and  the  other  amenities  the  public  would  generally 
expect  to  find  at  such  facilities.   However,  we  do  have  a  few 
facilities  where  we  provide  some  combination  of  electrical 
hookups,  water  and  sewer  connections,  and  hot  showers.   These 
facilities  approach  the  level  of  amenities  found  in  some 
private  operations;  but  constitute  less  than  one  percent  of  our 
4,529  campgrounds.   Although  the  areas  of  possible  overlap  with 
the  private  sector  would  appear  to  be  small  in  the  context  of 
our  entire  program,  we  are  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
competition  and  the  potentially  adverse  impacts  this  can  have 
on  individual  businesses.   We  try  diligently  to  avoid  direct 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Planning  Process  for  New  Facilities 

Good  planning  and  open  communications  are  the  key  to  minimizing 
competition.   The  forest  plan  is  the  basic  planning  tool  for 
all  Forest  Service  land  stewardship  activities.   These  plans, 
based  on  the  requirements  of  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act,  provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  capacity  of  National 
Forests  to  support  various  resources  and  activities  such  as 
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4 
recreation,  wildlife,  and  timber  production.   Public 
involvement  is  a  critical  part  of  the  process,  and  we  actively 
encourage  and  solicit  input  from  all  interested  parties. 
Development  of  recreational  facilities  is  based  on  the 
direction  contained  in  these  plans.   Public  participation  in 
Forest  Service  decision-making  does  not  end  here.   Before  we 
initiate  any  major  project,  including  new  construction  or 
modifications  to  existing  recreational  facilities,  we  prepare 
project  specific -environmental  assessments.   This  process 
requires  public  notification  and  input  in  shaping  our  final 
decisions.   These  are  the  formal  methods  we  use  to  insure  that 
our  activities  do  not  unfairly  impinge  on  the  operations  of 
private  enterprise. 

Beyond  this,  we  also  maintain  informal  relationships  with  a 
host  of  interested  parties,  including  user  groups  such  as  the 
Good  Sam  Club  and  the  American  Automobile  Association; 
industry  associations  such  as  the  National  Association  of  RV 
Parks  and  Campgrounds  and  the  National  Forest  Recreation 
Association;  and  specific  companies  like  Kampgrounds  of 
America.   The  purpose  of  these  contacts  is  to  promote 
coordination  among  all  segments  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
community.   A  current  example  of  these  contacts  involves  the 
National  Association  of  RV  Parks  and  Campgrounds.   We  are 
working  jointly  to  address  areas  of  mutual  concern  with  the  aim 
of  strengthening  public  service  and  tourism.   The  areas  of 
concern  include:   (1)  fee  structures;  (2)  facility  design 
standards;  (3)  complimentary  opportunities;  and  (4)  coordinated 
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use  seasons  in  support  of  community  activities.   Through  these 
efforts,  we  have  been  able  to  avoid  much  duplication  of 
services  and  to  resolve  most  conflicts  with  the  private 
sector. 

Closing  Remarks 

In  1993,  the  Forest  Service  budget  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  our  recreational  facilities  is  approximately 
$130  million.   We  expect  to  collect  approximately  $15  million 
from  users  of  these  facilities.   The  Administration,  believing 
that  users  should  bear  more  of  these  costs,  has  proposed,  in 
the  President's  1994  budget,  that  these  fees  be  increased 
modestly.   If  Congress  enacts  this  proposal,  an  additional  $5 
million  would  be  collected.   Congressional  intent,  as  reflected 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  clearly  supports 
the  notion  that  outdoor  recreation  serves  a  public  good 
deserving  of  tax-payer's  support.   We  would  object  to  any 
suggestion  that  our  recreational  facilities,  both  those  in 
existence  and  those  planned  for  future  construction,  should  be 
evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of  economic  considerations  that 
are  more  applicable  to  private  enterprise.   On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  our  resources  are  limited  and  that  it  makes 
no  sense  for  us  to  put  money  into  projects  when  adequate 
facilities  exist  or  could  be  developed  by  the  private  sector. 
We  believe  that  the  public  good  is  best  served  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  providers  of  outdoor  recreation  and  are 
committed  to  operating  our  program  to  maximize  service  to  the 
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public.   To  reach  this  objective,  we  must  work  closely  with  the 
outdoor  recreation  industry.   We  also  recognize  the  appropriate 
role  of  Congress  in  overseeing  these  programs  and  appreciate 
your  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.   I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  from  you  or  the  other  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee. 
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